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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

In  obedience  to  their  standing  orders,  the  Presi- 
dent submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  academic 
year  1867-68.      - 

The  condition  of  the  University  has  been,  as  com- 
pared with  other  recent  years,  satisfactory.  There 
have  been  several  changes  in  the  body  of  instruc- 
tors, but  the  work  of  instruction  has  not  been  inter- 
rupted, and  the  students  in  all  departments  have 
given  gratifying  evidence  that  the  attempts  of  their 
teachers  to  stimulate  them  to  labor  were  successful. 
Professors  Parker  and  Storer  have  resigned  the 
positions  which  they' had  long  and  honorably  held, 
and  the  Law  School  has  received  the  accession  of 
Professor  Holmes  in  the  Roy  all  Professorship.  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  has  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
will  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology.  The 
Divinity  College  has  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Noyes,  whose  name  had  so  long 
been  one  of  the  pillars  of  its  strength.  Dr.  Noyes's 
place    is   still   vacant  ;    but,    on    the    other    hand, 
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the  Divinity  School  has  received  strength  from 
the  addition  of  Professor  Clarke  to  its  Faculty. 
Other  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the 
University  it  may  not  be  important  to  enumerate. 

The  President  has  long  been  impressed  with  a 
conviction  that  the  wealth  of  the  University  is 
greatly  over-estimated  by  her  friends  and  by  the 
public,  and  that  the  congratulatory  tone  usually 
employed  when  speaking  of  her  affairs  is  founded  on 
error.  She  is  not  wealthy ;  partly  because  she  has 
control  over  only  a  limited  portion  of  her  income. 
The  greater  part  of  her  funds  are  given  on  strict 
and  inviolable  conditions,  and  are  not  applicable  to 
the  new  emergencies  of  the  times. 

Nor  is  he  alone  and  singular  in  feeling  the  im- 
perative need  (if  we  would  make  the  University 
able  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  community)  of 
very  large  additions  to  her  general  endowment. 
His  predecessors  have  held  the  same  views ;  the 
Treasurers  of  the  College  have  at  sundry  times 
made  the  same  statements ;  and  in  January,  1863, 
his  Excellency  Governor  Andrew  pressed  them 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  people 
of  Massachusetts  with  a  power  and  eloquence  that 
seemed  irresistible.  Yet  the  University  remains  in 
the  annual  receipt  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  as  an  addition  to  her  capital  of  limited  and 
conditional  endowments,  while  she  stands  in  press- 
ing need  of  the  addition  of  that  sum  to  her  free 
and    untrammelled    income,    and    could    advanta- 


geously  employ  three  times  as  much,  as  annual 
income,  as  she  now  receives  as  capital.  The  Presi- 
dent would  refer  to  President  Everett's  Keport  for 
1845  -46,  to  Treasurer  Ward's  Keport  for  1841-42, 
and  to  all  Treasurer  Eliot's  Eeports,  particularly 
those  for  1842  -  43,  '43  -  44,  '45  -  46,  and  '49  -  50. 
He  would  also  ask  especial  attention  to  pages 
43-65  in  the  Documents  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  year  1863. 

Harvard  College  consists  of  thirteen  departments, 
embracing  various  classes  of  students,  which  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows:  1.  Undergraduates,  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  2.  Resi- 
dent Graduates,  pursuing  independent  studies,  can- 
didates for  no  honors,  and  recipients  of  but  few 
favors;  3.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws ;  4.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine;  5.  Students  of  the  Dental  Art;  6. 
Theological  Students ;  7.  Scientific  Students ;  8. 
Students  in  the  School  of  Mining  and  Practical 
Geology ;  9.  Students  in  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology ;  10.  Students  of  Astronomy ;  11. 
Students  of  Ethnology  and  Archaeology ;  12.  At- 
tendants on  University  Lectures  ;  13.  Students  in 
the  Bussey  Institution. 

1.  The  students  in  the  Academic  Department  are 
increasing  in  number  so  rapidly  that  our  recitation 
and  lecture  rooms  are  greatly  overcrowded.  There 
are  no  funds  applicable  to  the  enlargement  of  these 
rooms,  and  the  tuition  fees  are  barely  sufficient  to 


pay  for  the  increased  amount  of  tuition  required  by 
the  larger  numbers  in  each  class.  The  present 
Sophomore  class  cannot  be  brought  into  some  of 
the  recitation-rooms  without  being  divided  into  a 
greater  number  of  sections  than  have  ever  before 
been  necessary,  and  their  written  exercises  require 
more  time  for  examination  than  any  tutor  can  possi- 
bly give.  Thus  the  very  prosperity  of  the  College 
creates  its  poverty.  It  might  seem  an  easy  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  to  raise  the  tuition  fees  again ; 
but  the  Corporation  are  naturally  reluctant  to  take 
a  step  so  foreign  to  the  genius  of  our  people. 
Education  of  the  individual  is  a  blessing  to  the 
community,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
to  the  public  interests  to  facilitate,  for  all  who  de- 
sire it,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  attain- 
ment of  skill.  Cambridge  is  already  too  expensive 
a  place  for  young  men  of  restricted  means.  During 
the  six  years  of  his  service,  the  President  has  dis- 
tributed to  meritorious  undergraduates  about  nine 
thousand  dollars,  the  private  gifts  of  gentlemen  in 
Boston,  in  addition  to  the  Beneficiary  Funds  and 
scholarships  published  in  the  Annual  Catalogue. 
The  Plummer  Professor  has  also  been  the  almoner 
of  large  benefactions;  and  yet  there  have  been 
many  hard  struggles  and  noble  exertions  required 
from  many  of  the  very  best  of  the  young  men  here, 
to  maintain  themselves  in  their  course.  If  it  should 
be  decided  to  raise  the  tuition  fees,  there  must 
also   be  a  provision  by  which  the  advance  can  be 


remitted  very  freely  to  those  to  whom  the  expenses 
are  a  burden. 

The  number  of  scholarships  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, but  this  is  only  a  partial  alleviation  of  the  evil 
which  would  arise  from  raising  the  tuition  fees. 
Moreover,  increased  tuition  could  only  be  depended 
upon  for  the  increase  of  the  annual  cost  of  warming 
and  lighting,  and  caring  for  additional  or  larger 
rooms,  and  furnishing  additional  instructors:  it 
would  not  furnish  the  means  immediately  required 
for  building  larger  rooms.  We  are  not  to  assume 
that  the  size  of  the  present  Sophomore  class  is 
the  limit  which  the  number  of  undergraduates  in 
a  class  can  never  surpass,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
to  expect  and  to  provide  for  even  larger  numbers. 

For  the  form  in  which  larger  rooms  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, the  undersigned  sees  no  reason  to  change  his 
suggestion  formerly  made  to  your  Honorable  Board, 
that  a  new  hall  should  be  erected,  suitable  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Hollis  and  Kumford  Profes- 
sorships. At  the  same  time  there  is  urgent  need 
that  both  these  professorships  have  additional  en- 
dowments,— neither  having  any  income  whatever  for 
the  supply  of  illustrative  apparatus  or  machinery. 
The  Rumford  Professor  has  even  been  compelled  to 
borrow  articles  from  the  manufacturer,  and  return 
them  at  the  close  of  the  lecture.  Five  courses  by 
the  present  Professor  have  been  given  without  any 
illustrative  apparatus  whatever. 

In  obedience  to  their  own  convictions  of  what  is 
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required  in  a  sound,  liberal  education,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  clearly  expressed  views  of  many 
friends  of  the  College,  the  Faculty  have  given  an  en- 
larged choice  of  studies  to  the  student  at  the  end  of 
his  Freshman  year.  The  change  is  satisfactory  to 
the  students  and  to  the  community;  but  it  demands, 
even  in  the  limited  form  in  which  it  has  been  made, 
an  increased  number  of  teachers,  for  whose  salary 
no  provision  is  made.  It  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  undersigned,  exceedingly  desirable  that  this 
freedom  of  choice  in  studies  should  be  still  further 
extended ;  and  that  the  choice  should  also  in  many 
instances  be  given  between  teachers  in  the  same 
department,  —  as  we  now  have  it  in  Greek,  in  which 
two  eminent  men  hold  full  professorships.  This 
competition  between  teachers  is  valuable  in  various 
ways.  But  no  further  extension  of  the  freedom 
of  election  for  the  students  is  possible,  without  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  teachers,  and  of  recita- 
tion and  lecture  rooms. 

The  wants  of  the  library,  which,  belonging  to 
all  departments  of  the  University,  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  more  directly  connected  with  the  Aca- 
demic Department,  have  been  repeatedly  presented 
to  the  public.  Special  departments  of  literature, 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  English  belles-lettres, 
and  the  pure  mathematics,  have  moderate  endow- 
ments. But  the  Modern  Physical  Sciences,  Histor- 
ical, Ethnological,  and  Geographical  Kesearches, 
Medical,  Metaphysical,  and  Eeligious  Speculations, 


Political  Economy,  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  Political 
Discussions,  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Tech- 
nology and  Philology,  works  in  Modern  Languages, 
—  these  exist  in  vain  for  the  Cambridge  student 
or  professor,  unless  he  chance  to  have  private 
means  of  large  amount,  or  take  the  trouble  to 
go  into  Boston  for  his  books.  The  increase  of 
volumes  in  the  library  is  deceptive ;  they  are  the 
gifts  of  various  persons,  and  while  they  all  have 
a  certain  value,  and  are  not  to  be  refused,  they 
do  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  earnest  scholar 
seeking  to  keep  himself  informed,  through  periodi- 
cals and  new  publications,  of  the  latest  discoveries 
and  speculations  in  his  chosen  branch  of  study  or 
appointed  branch  of  instruction.  The  library 
needs  a  fund  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
the  income  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  by  the  Council  of  the  Library. 

Of  course  this  would  soon  render  necessary  the 
enlargement  of  shelf-room  in  the  library,  and  the 
thorough  protection  of  all  parts  of  the  building 
from  the  dampness  which  makes  part  of  the  pres- 
ent building  unfit  for  its  uses.  Whether  the  en- 
largement of  Gore  Hall,  or  the  erection  of  a  new 
building,  be  the  wiser  course,  is  a  separate  question; 
the  first  necessity  is  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  the  second  will  be  some  enlargement 
of  the  room  for  storing  them. 

Many  other  minor  wants  of  the  Undergraduate 
Department  might   be    mentioned,  for   the    supply 
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of  which  there  are  no  means  available.  Repairs 
of  greater  or  less  magnitude  are  constantly  needed 
upon  the  older  buildings.  This  need  was  so  heavy 
a  burden  on  the  scanty  general  funds  of  the  College, 
that  the  architectural  ornaments  of  Massachusetts 
and  University  Halls  were  long  since  removed,  greatly 
injuring  the  appearance  of  the  buildings,  simply  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair.  The 
"  choir  organ "  of  the  organ  in  Appleton  Chapel 
lies  useless  in  the  cellar  of  University  Hall,  for  want 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  put  it  in  order ;  and 
our  most  accomplished  organist  is  compelled  to  give 
his  daily  morning  lesson  (which  must  be  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  day)  to 
the  five  hundred  young  men,  upon  an  imperfect 
and  unfinished  instrument.  The  College  buildings 
are  surrounded  by  a  fence  which  can  almost  be 
stepped  over  at  any  point,  and  no  efficient  watch 
can  be  put  to  guard  against  burglary  ;  so  that  thefts 
of  clothing  and  other  valuables,  although  less  fre- 
quent than  a  few  years  ago,  are  still  not  uncommon. 
There  are  no  funds  available  for  the  care  of  the 
grounds,  and  the  refining  influences  which  might 
flow  from  the  landscape  are  wanting.  The  system 
of  loaning  text-books  to  the  class,  as  practised  in 
the  Law  School,  might  be  introduced  in  several 
departments  of  the  academic  course  with  great 
benefit,  would  the  funds  permit  the  first  outlay. 
These  are  mentioned  as  less  important  wants,  but 
they  are  wants  which  are  felt,  and  the  supply  of 
them  would  be  a  benefaction. 
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2.  The  resident  graduates  of  the  University  are 
few    in    number,    and    are    pursuing    independent 
courses  of  study.     They  are    permitted  to   attend 
the   lectures    in    the    University    and    to    use    the 
libraries.      If  our   University   desires   to   maintain 
her  position  as  one  of  the  first  institutions  in  the 
country,   she   must  not    be    content   with    hearing 
memoriter  recitations  from  a  text-book  in  the  un- 
dergraduate   course,    but    must    devise    stimulants 
to  original  investigation,  research,  and  experiment; 
creating  a  class  of  students  whose  ambition  it  shall 
be  to  advance  science,  rather  than  to  receive  knowl- 
edge and  diffuse  it.     The  undersigned  takes  there- 
fore the  liberty  of  repeating  his  suggestion,  that 
Graduate  Scholarships,  or  Limited  Fellowships,  would 
be  a  useful  form  of  special  endowments.     The  can- 
didate   might    be    required    to    prove    his    fitness, 
either   by   his   work   in  the  undergraduate    course 
or  by  examination,  and  might  be  required  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  service  to  the  University  as 
instructor  or  proctor,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
time   be  admitted  on  examination  to  some  higher 
degree  than  Bachelor.     Another  form  might  be  the 
offering  of  honors   or  pecuniary  rewards  to  those 
who,  within  a  limited  time  after  graduation,  or  en- 
trance as   resident  graduates,  accomplished,  under 
the  direction  of  the   Faculty,  a  sufficient   amount 
of  original  investigation  and  study  in  any  branch 
of  learning. 

3.  The  Law  School  gives  efficient  and  perhaps  suf- 
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ficient  instruction  for  the  ordinary  student  seeking 
to  enter  into  the  active  duties  of  the  profession  of 
law.  But  the  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  employ 
additional  lecturers  or  instructors,  and  yet  there 
are  two  different  directions  in  which  the  need  of 
additional  instruction  is  felt:  one  in  the  practical 
line  concerning  the  practical  duties  and  details  of 
work,  and  the  practical  ethics  of  the  profession; 
the  other  in  the  higher  theoretical  lines,  of  the 
foundations  of  all  law  in  justice,  of  comparative 
jurisprudence,  of  international  law,  and  matters  of 
statesmanship  and  theology  rather  than  of  legal 
learning  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

4.  The  Medical  School  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
active,  intelligent  zeal  of  its  Faculty  for  its  very 
prosperous  condition.  It  needs,  however,  large 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  and  other 
purposes.  The  Medical  Museum  has  been  collect- 
ing for  eighty  years ;  it  is  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tion for  its  purposes  in  the  country;  it  could  not 
be  replaced  by  any  amount  of  money;  yet  it  is 
not  in  a  fire-proof  building,  and  is  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  many  inferior  wooden  build- 
ings. Dr.  Jackson,  who  has  given  his  life  to  the 
museum,  is  preparing,  at  the  expense  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, an  illustrated  catalogue ;  but  there  is  the  ever- 
present  danger  that  the  museum  may  at  any  hour 
follow  the  invaluable  collection  of  Dr.  Mott,  which 
was  burned  in  New  York  a  few  years  since,  and 
exists  only  in  the  memory  of  those  who  deplore 
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its  loss.  Moreover  the  present  lecture-rooms,  like 
those  in  the  Academic  Department,  are  not  large 
enough  to  seat  the  classes;  there  are  no  recitation- 
rooms,  no  proper  room  for  teaching  the  use  of 
the  microscope  ;  the  laboratory  will  not  accommo- 
date one  third  of  the  students  desiring  to  work  in 
it.  Other  deficiencies  might  be  mentioned,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  great  need  of  a 
larger  Medical  College  building,  with  fire-proof  ac- 
commodations for  its  museum.  If  the  demand  for 
the  medical  education  of  women  continues,  that 
also  would  create  the  need  of  still  larger  accom- 
modations for  separate  dissecting-rooms,  recitation- 
rooms,  and  lecture-rooms. 

5.  The  Dental  College  is  entirely  without  endow- 
ment, and  is  carried  on  wholly  by  the  zeal  of  its . 
professors,  and  in  the  erection  of  a  new  Medical 
College  it  would  be  highly  important  to  have  pro- 
vision for  an  additional  laboratory,  lecture-room, 
and  recitation-room  for  dental  students. 

6.  The  Theological  School  has  two  resident  and 
two  non-resident  professors.  It  needs  five  resident 
professors;  and  it  sorely  needs  a  small  fire-proof 
building  for  the  preservation  of  its  exceedingly 
valuable  library,  —  a  library  promising  now  to  be- 
come more  useful  by  the  establishment  of  the  new 
theological  school  on  the  west  side  of  the  College, 
—  the  students  of  which  will  in  all  probability  im- 
mediately obtain  access  to  this  library. 

7.  The  Scientific  School  has,  through    the    mu- 
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nificence  of  Mr.  James  Lawrence,  been  within  a 
few  years  put  in  much  better  condition,  and  is 
now  capable  of  giving  to  its  students  a  higher 
education  in  mathematics,  engineering,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  zoology  than  can  be  obtained  else- 
where ;  yet  it  needs  additional  endowments,  and 
with  the  requisite  funds  might  be  made  much  more 
efficient.  It  has  not,  for  example,  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  it  to  make  investigations  in  organic  chem- 
istry; and  neither  the  engineering  department 
nor  the  Rumford  Professorship  has  any  means 
whatever  for  laboratory  work  in  mechanical  tech- 
nology. 

The  department  of  botany  belongs  both  to  the 
Academic  Department  and  the  Scientific  School. 
The  condition  of  this  department  has  been  greatly 
improved,  within  a  few  years,  by  a  subscription  fund, 
and  by  the  gift  of  a  fire-proof  building  by  Mr.  Thayer, 
of  a  very  complete  and  valuable  herbarium  by  Dr. 
Gray,  and  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  a  bene- 
factor who  withholds  his  name.  It  stands  in  a 
sufficiently  good  condition  for  the  use  of  the  un- 
dergraduates. But  if  it  is  to  be  available  for  Uni- 
versity uses,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  special 
scientific  studies  in  botany,  then  it  needs  a  larger 
garden,  larger  green-houses  and  hothouses,  and 
larger  means  to  provide  for  the  care  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plants. 

8.  The  School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology 
needs    for  its  efficiency   a   corps   of   six   or   eight 
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professors  and  four  or  five  subordinate  instructors, 
a  building  for  a  Geological  Museum,  a  labora- 
tory for  metallurgy,  and  an  endowment  for  the 
museum  and  laboratory.  Its  present  income  from 
funds  is  about  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
from  students  less  than  one  thousand.  Mining  is 
one  of  the  greatest  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
United  States ;  many  of  our  young  men  resort  to 
German  schools  of  mining,  and  their  education 
there  does  not  fit  them  for  work  in  American  rocks 
and  by  American  methods;  and  scarcely  any  more 
practically  valuable  use  of  money  could  be  made 
than  the  additional  endowment  of  the  School  of 
Mining  and  Practical  Geology  at  Harvard  College. 

9.  The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  created 
by  the  energy  of  Agassiz,  and  largely  endowed 
through  the  power  of  his  influence,  is  an  institution 
of  national  importance,  and  almost  needing  national 
resources  to  sustain  it  properly.  A  stronger  term 
than  "national  importance"  might  indeed  be  proper- 
ly used  :  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  vast  col- 
lections stored  in  the  cellar  of  the  Museum,  unfold- 
ing as  no  words  can  do  the  interpretation  of  the 
Creator's  highest  physical  works  by  this  man  of 
solitary  grandeur  in  the  power  to  interpret  them, 
is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  human  race ;  and 
we  well  might  appeal,  not  only  to  men  in  all  parts 
of  our  country,  but  to  men  of  all  countries,  to  aid 
Agassiz  in  embodying  his  magnificent  conceptions. 

10.  The    Observatory    has   received    during    the 
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year  the  gift  of  a  subscription  by  which  Professor 
Winlock  is  erecting  a  Meridian  Circle  of  a  new  and 
greatly  improved  pattern,  devised  by  him.  The 
greatest  need  of  the  Observatory  now  is  the  means 
of  employing  competent  assistants  to  carry  out 
the  plans  which  the  ever-fertile,  accurate,  and 
practical  mind  of  the  director  forms,  but  which 
want  of  time  prevents  him  from  carrying  into  effect. 

11.  The  Department  of  Ethnology  and  Archaeol- 
ogy is,  under  the  provisions  of  the  founder,  obliged 
to  wait  several  years  before  going  into  complete 
operation;  but  it  is  constantly  making  accessions, 
both  by  gift  and  purchase,  to  its  already  valuable 
nucleus  of  a  museum.  The  collection  is  at  present, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  College  authorities,  stored  in 
Boylston  Hall. 

12.  There  are  no  foundations  for  the  University 
lectures,  and  all  the  lectures  of  these  courses  have 
so  far  been  given  gratuitously.  The  lectures  have 
proved,  especially  in  the  Medical  Department,  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  means  of  instruction,  and 
by  a  recent  vote  of  the  Corporation  a  part  of  them 
have  been  introduced  into  the  senior  courses  of 
elective  study. 

A  partial  foundation  has  recently  been  established 
for  lectures  on  the  practical  affairs  of  business,  and 
the  relations  between  labor  and  capital ;  and  this 
suggests  a  very  useful  addition  which  might  be 
made  to  the  University  lectures  in  general.  By 
permanently   endowing    temporary    courses   of   in- 
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struction  on  various  subjects,  the  services  of  two 
classes  of  men  might  always  be  secured  to  the 
University,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  resident 
graduates  and  professional  students,  and  sometimes 
to  the  benefit  of  undergraduates.  One  class  con- 
sists of  men  of  special  gifts  and  acquirements, 
whose  engagements  elsewhere  would  prevent  their 
constant  attendance  here,  and  whose  specialty 
would  not  afford  topics  for  an  extended  course, 
but  whose  usefulness  in  a  shorter  course  might  be 
for  students  of  the  same  specialty  almost  beyond 
computation.  The  services  of  such  men  are  now 
obtained  only  as  a  gratuity,  —  a  gratuity  which  all 
such  men  might  not  find  it  convenient  to  make  to 
us.  The  other  class  consists  of  young  men  de- 
sirous of  testing  their  ability  to  impart  instruction, 
or  whose  ability  we  desire  to  test  before  inviting 
them  to  more  permanent  offices,  and  who  have  also 
made  special  attainment  in  some  special  subject. 

13.  The  Bussey  Institution  cannot  be  put  into 
operation  at  present,  and  it  may  seem  premature 
to  speak  upon  the  subject ;  after  the  failure  of 
Governor  Andrew  to  effect  any  good  result,  it  may 
also  seem  presumptuous  to  attempt  anything  further. 
But  the  undersigned  cannot  close  his  connection 
with  the  University  without  expressing  his  sense 
of  the  usefulness  to  which  the  Bussey  Institution 
may  attain.  There  seems  to  him  nothing  in  the  will 
of  the  founder  which  should  prevent  the  Institution 
from  being  an  Agricultural  College  of  the  highest 
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class,  not  educating  farmers'  sons  in  a  knowledge 
of  their  fathers'  trade,  such  as  they  could  as  well 
attain  at  home,  but  an  institution  recognizing  the 
high  and  difficult  character  of  the  art  of  husbandry, 
which  lays  all  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and  phys- 
ical sciences,  including  botany  and  zoology,  and 
even  comparative  psychology,  under  contribution, 
in  order  to  learn  how  best  to  cultivate  and  improve 
plants  and  animals.  Such  a  college  should  exist 
in  this  country,  and  it  can  only  exist  in  close  con- 
nection with  a  university  richly  endowed  with 
chairs  of  pure  science. 

Such  a  university  does  not  exist  in  the  country ; 
it  is  a  national  want ;  and  its  need  is  testified  by 
the  multitudes  of  young  men  from  America  who 
are  found  in  the  German  universities. 

The  easiest  place  in  which  to  found  a  university 
of  a  high  order  is  Cambridge.  The  addition  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  our  in- 
come, or  the  direct  gift  of  four  millions  to  our  capi- 
tal, would  do  more  toward  making  Harvard  College 
able  to  supply  the  national  need  than  the  gift  of 
eight  or  ten  millions  to  any  other  college,  unless 
it  be  Yale.  For  no  amount  of  endowment  at  an- 
other place  can  remove  thither  the  literary,  scien- 
tific, and  educational  institutions  of  Boston,  or  the 
literary  and  scientific  society  at  Cambridge  ;  which 
ever  tend  to  draw  to  Harvard  College  the  highest 
talent  of  the  country  whenever  a  chair  is  vacant. 
The  remark  made  above  concerning  the  Museum 
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of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College  might 
therefore  be  justly  made  concerning  the  general 
endowment  of  our  University  ;  —  it  is  a  national 
need  that  we  should  have  a  true  University  ;  the 
best  hope  of  creating  one  is  at  Cambridge,  and  it 
can  be  done  here  at  much  less  pecuniary  expense 
than  anywhere  else  ;  we  might  justly,  therefore, 
call  upon  men  in  every  part  of  our  country  to  aid 
in  the  endowment  of  Harvard  College.  The 
highest  education  possible  should  be  given  to  the 
young  man  of  talent ;  and  the  pecuniary  value, 
to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  country  or  of  the 
world,  of  that  young  man's  education  can  never 
be  estimated.  It  is  more  important  to  the  country 
to  have  a  university  professor  giving  the  highest 
instruction  and  highest  known  science  to  two  or 
three  young  men  of  ability  and  industry,  than  that 
classes  of  a  thousand  should  be  studying  in  ordinary 
text-books. 

Moreover  our  University  needs  much  larger 
means,  in  order  that,  in  certain  cases,  she  may  retain 
or  acquire  the  services  of  men  who  are  the  best 
qualified  for  service,  and  would  be  willing  to  give 
it  were  it  not  that  at  present  it  requires  too  great 
a  pecuniary  sacrifice.  There  is  no  necessity  that 
the  salaries  of  all  the  professors  should  be  equal ; 
and  there  are  professorships,  especially  in  the 
schools,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  suitable 
candidate  who  is  not  in  the  receipt  of  an  income 
very  far  exceeding  the  ordinary  professor's  salary, 
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—  an  income  which  he  must  relinquish  if  he  ac- 
cepts the  chair.  In  such  cases  the  University 
ought  to  be  able  to  draw  the  best  teacher  to  her 
aid  by  offering  him  a  compensation  above  that 
usually  given. 

The  Honorable  and  Eeverend  Board  of  Overseers 
finds  also  its  usefulness  much  impaired  through  the 
lack  of  funds.  Some  of  its  committees  give  us 
reports  of  great  value ;  their  publication  would  be 
of  much  benefit  to  the  University,  but  there  are 
no  means  of  meeting  the  expense  of  printing. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  the  undersigned,  that  the 
first  duty  of  every  friend  of  the  College  is  to  de- 
vise means  of  increasing  either  its  endowment  or 
its  income.  The  three  colleges,  Harvard,  Williams, 
and  Amherst,  once  joined  in  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court  that  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund  should  be  set  apart  for  these  colleges ; 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  useful  to  petition  the 
Legislature  again.  The  income  of  the  school  fund 
at  present  distributed  to  the  towns  is  more  than 
enough  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  for  the 
fostering  of  the  schools ;  and  it  is  a  false  pride 
in  our  school  system  that  prevents  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  from  seeing  that  the  surplus  income 
would  produce  more  valuable  results  for  the  com- 
munity if  it  were  given  in  some  form  to  the  col- 
leges of  the  State.  And,  in  the  distribution  to  the 
colleges,  the  larger  the  proportion  given  to  the 
college  which  is  already  the  most  richly  endowed, 
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the  better  would  be  the  result.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  were  the  whole  income  of  the 
school  fund  given  to  our  University,  it  would  barely 
be  sufficient  to  supply  our  more  pressing  present 
needs. 

The  President  cannot  close  this  his  last  report 
to  the  Honorable  and  Eeverend  Overseers  without 
expressing  his  grateful  sense  of  the  courtesy  and 
personal  kindness  of  the  board  toward  him  in  all, 
both  of  his  official  and  his  private  intercourse  with 
its  members,  during  his  six  years  of  service. 

THOMAS   HILL. 

Cambridge,  Sept.  29,  1868. 


APPENDIX 


Summary  Statement  of  the  Course  of  Instruction  pur- 
sued IN  THE  SEVERAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
DURING   THE   ACADEMICAL   YEAR   1867-68. 


I.     ACADEMICAL   DEPARTMENT. 
1.   Religious  Instruction. 

Instruction  in  Ethics  and  Christian  Evidences  was  given 
by  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Preacher  to  the  University 
and  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals.  During  the 
First  Term,  he  heard  recitations  from  the  Freshman  Class, 
twice  a  week,  in  Champlin's  First  Principles  of  Ethics,  and 
Bulfinch's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

During  the  Second  Term,  he  met  the  Senior  Class  twice  a 
week,  hearing  them  recite  in  Peabody's  Christianity  the  Re- 
ligion of  Nature,  and  delivering  a  course  of  twelve  Lectures  on 
the  Christian  Scriptures  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
During  the  entire  year,  the  service  of  Daily  Prayers  has  been 
attended  by  him  ;  and  he  has  supplied  the  Chapel  pulpit  on 
Sunday,  when  not  relieved  by  the  President. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  students  had  leave  of  absence 
from  Cambridge  to  pass  Sunday  at  home  ;  one  hundred  and 
thirty  attended  worship  in  the  College  Chapel ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  attended  other  churches  in  Cambridge. 


2.    Philosophy. 

The  means  of  instruction  in  this  Department  are  recita- 
tions familiarly  illustrated  at  the  time  by  the  Professor,  lec- 
tures occasionally  substituted  for  recitations,  and  written  foren- 
sic exercises. 

The  Department  was  under  the  charge  of  Francis  Bowen, 
A.M.,  Alford  Professor,  assisted  by  Ephraim  W.  Gurney, 
A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.     During 
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the  First  Academic  Term,  the  Senior  Class  recited  six  times 
a  week  in  Bowen's  Logic,  and  Bowen's  Political  Economy. 
During  the  Second  Term,  the  same  Class  recited  four  times  a 
week  in  Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  and  Bowen's  Ethics  and 
Metaphysics.  The  Junior  Class  recited  twice  a  week  to  Pro- 
fessor Gurney  in  Bowen's  Logic  and  Hamilton's  Metaphysics  ; 
the  Sophomores  recited  twice  a  week  during  one  term  in  Stew- 
art's Philosophy  of  the  Mind. 

Forensics  were  read,  throughout  the  First  Term,  every  Fri- 
day afternoon  by  the  Seniors,  half  of  the  Class  attending  each 
week.  The  Juniors  also  read  Forensics  once  a  fortnight  during 
one  term. 


3.   Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

This  Department  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Francis 
J.  Child,  Ph.  D.,  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 
assisted  in  the  teaching  of  Elocution  by  James  Jennison,  A.  M. 

The  Sophomores,  during  the  Second  Term  of  the  current  year, 
studied  Whately's  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

One  fourth  of  the  Class  wrote  Themes,  and  attended  a  critical 
exercise  upon  them,  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

To  an  elective  section  of  the  Junior  Class  instruction  wa3 
given  in  the  English  Language  and  Literature  twice  a  week 
through  the  year.  The  books  read  were  Morris's  Specimens 
of  Early  English,  portions  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  the 
First  Book  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  and  Craik's  English  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  Junior  Class  wrote  Themes,  and  attended  a  critical 
exercise  upon  them,  once  every  two  weeks  during  the  First 
Term. 

The  Senior  Class  had  four  Themes  during  the  Second 
Term. 

The  inspection  of  performances  for  Commencement  and  for 
the  other  Public  Exhibitions  is  committed  to  this  Department. 

The  foregoing  statement  relates  to  the  duties  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

There  is  a  separate  course  of  instruction  in  Elocution,  and 
courses  of  instruction  in  Reading,  which  are  wholly  under  the 
care  of  the  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

The  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  attended  him  once  every 
week  during  the  year  as  required ;  besides  extra  sections  from 
all  the  Classes. 

He  superintended  the  rehearsals  of  performances  for  the 
Public  Exhibitions  of  the  year ;  the  final  rehearsal  for  each 
of  which  is  regularly  attended  by  the  Professor. 
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4.    History. 

Instruction  was  given  in  this  Department  to  the  Senior 
Class,  during  the  last  academical  year,  by  the  Professor  of 
History.  The  books  used  were  Guizot's  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion, Tocqueville's  Ancien  Regime,  and  Story's  Commentaries 
(abridged).  The  Class  recited  four  times  a  week  through  the 
year,  and  were  examined  by  means  of  written  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  Term.  In  the  Second  Term  lectures 
were  read  to  the  Class. 

The  Freshman  Class  recited  twice  a  week  during  the  Sec- 
ond Term  to  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  were  examined  at  the  end  of 
the  Term.  The  text-book  used  by  him  was  Liddell's  History 
of  Rome. 


5.   Modern  Languages. 

This  Department  is  under  the  superintendence  of  James 
R.  Lowell,  A.  M.,  Smith  Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
Languages,  and  Professor  of  the  Belles-Lettres.  Elbridge  J. 
Cutler,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  has  special  charge  of  the 
instruction  in  French  and  German.  Bennett  H.  Nash,  A.  M., 
is  instructor  in  Italian  and  Spanish.  Mr.  E.  C.  F.  Krauss 
was,  during  the  First  Term  of  last  year,  instructor  in  German. 

French  was  a  required  study,  according  to  the  Tabular 
View,  during  the  whole  of  the  Freshman  year  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  work  in  the  Department  caused  by  recent 
changes  in  the  course  of  study,  —  an  increase  rendered  more 
burdensome  the  Second  Term  by  the  resignation  of  the  German 
instructor,  —  History  was  substituted  for  the  French  of  the 
Freshman  year.  French  was  a  required  study  during  the  First 
Sophomore  Term  ;  and  German  during  the  Second  Sophomore 
Term.  German  was  an  elective  study  during  the  Junior  and 
the  Senior  years.  Italian  and  Spanish  were  studied  as  "  ex- 
tras," i.  e.  without  marks,  during  the  Junior  year,  and  as 
"  electives  "  during  the  Senior  year. 

The  Professor  gave  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  Seniors 
during  the  Second  Term. 

The  Assistant  Professor  taught  the  Sophomores  twice  a 
week,  in  three  sections ;  during  the  First  Term,  French,  and 
during  the  Second  Term,  German.  The  text-books  used  were, 
in  French,  "Otto's  French  Grammar,"  and  Demogeot's  "  His- 
toire  de  la  Litte*rature  Franchise  "  ;  in  German,  "  Krauss's 
Manual,"  and  "  Rolker's  German  Reader."  The  Assistant 
Professor  taught  elective  German  to  the  Juniors  three  times  a 
week,  in  three  sections  during  the  First  Term,  and  in  two  sec- 
tions during  the  Second  Term.  The  text-books  used  were 
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"  Krauss's  Manual,"  "  Otto's  German  Grammar,"  Lessing's 
"Emilia  Galotti,"  Schiller's  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  and  Gothe's 
"  Faust."  The  Assistant  Professor  also  taught  elective  Ger- 
man to  the  Senior  Class,  three  times  a  week  in  one  section, 
during  the  Second  Term.  Text-books,  "  Otto's  German  Gram- 
mar," Schiller's  "Maria  Stuart,"  and  Gothe's  "  Faust." 

The  Instructor  in  German  taught  an  elective  section  of 
Seniors,  three  times  a  week,  during  the  first  term ;  his  text- 
books being  "Krauss's  Manual,"  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  and  Simon- 
son's  "  Deutsches  Balladenbuch." 

The  Italian  section  of  the  Senior  Class  had  three  recitations 
a  week  during  the  year,  read  and  translated  several  text-books, 
wrote  grammatical  exercises,  and  were  drilled  in  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Grammar,  and  in  writing  Italian  from  dictation. 

The  books  used  were  Cuore's  Grammar,  "  La  Rosa  dell' 
Alpi  "  of  DalP  Ongaro,  parts  of  Tasso's  "  Gerusalemme,"  and 
Nota's  "  La  Fiera." 

The  Italian  section  of  the  Junior  Class  attended  two  recita- 
tions a  week  through  the  year.  The  books  used  were  Cuore's 
Grammar,  "La  Rosa  dell'  Alpi,"  "  La  Fiera,"  and  "  Frances- 
ca  da  Rimini." 

The  Spanish  section  of  the  Junior  Class  also  attended  two 
recitations  a  week.  The  books  used  by  them  were  Josse's 
Grammar,  with  the  selections  for  reading,  and  "  Gil  Bias." 
Both  sections  of  the  Juniors  (Italian  and  Spanish)  also  gave 
in  written  exercises,  and  were  drilled  in  writing  from  dictation. 


6.   Latin. 

During  the  past  year  this  Department  was  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  George  M.  Lane,  Ph.  D.,  University  Professor  of 
Latin,  aided  by  Mr.  James  B.  Greenough  and  Mr.  Prentiss 
Cummings,  Tutors.  The  instruction  of  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Classes  was  conducted  by  Professor  Lane,  that  of  the  Sopho- 
more Class  by  Mr.  Cummings,  and  that  of  the  Freshman  Class 
by  Mr.  Greenough. 

Instruction  was  given  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  Lincoln's 
Selections  from  Livy,  the  Odes  of  Horace,  Cicero's  Divinatio 
and  Cato  Major,  Roman  Antiquities,  and  in  writing  Latin : 

To  the  Sophomore  Class,  in  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  Cicero's 
Laelius,  Divinatio,  and  Cluentius,  Terence's  Andria,  Heauton- 
timoroumenos,  Eunuchus,  and  Hecyra,  and  in  writing  Latin : 

To  the  Junior  Class,  in  Pliny's  Epistles,  Quintilian  and  Ju- 
venal, with  Lectures  on  Latin  Etymology : 

To  the  Seniors,  in  Plautus,  and  Tacitus's  Annals,  with  Lec- 
tures on  Prosody. 
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7.   Greek. 

The  Greek  Department  was  under  the  care  of  William  W. 
Goodwin,  Ph.  D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature;  Evan- 
gelinus  A.  Sophocles,  LL.  D.,  University  Professor  of  Ancient, 
Byzantine,  and  Modern  Greek;  Isaac  Flagg,  A.M.,  Tutor  in 
Greek ;  and  Thomas  P.  Shaw,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

The  Freshmen  were  instructed  by  Mr.  Flagg  and  Mr.  Shaw. 
They  were  divided  into  four  sections,  and  attended  four  recita- 
tions a  week  during  each  Term,  besides  exercises  in  Greek  Com- 
position. The  text-books  were  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  the 
Odyssey,  and  Lysias. 

The  Sophomores  were  instructed  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Flagg, 
and  Mr.  Shaw.  They  recited  three  times  a  week,  in  three  sec- 
tions. A  part  of  the  Class  read  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus, 
the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics  of 
Demosthenes  ;  the  other  part  read  the  Panegyricus  of  Isocra- 
tes,  parts  of  Felton's  Greek  Historians,  and  the  Philippics  of 
Demosthenes.  The  Class  were  also  instructed  in  Greek  Com- 
position. 

An  elective  section  of  Juniors  read  the  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes, and  another  section  read  the  first  three  books  of 
Polybius,  with  Professor  Sophocles.  A  third  section  of  Juniors 
read  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  with  Professor 
Goodwin. 

An  elective  section  of  Seniors  read  Justin  and  Hippolytus, 
with  Professor  Sophocles  ;  and  another  section  read  the  Anti- 
gone of  Sophocles,  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  and  Thucy- 
dides,  with  Professor  Goodwin. 


8.  Hebrew. 

This  Department  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
George  R.  Noyes,  D.  D.,  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
other  Oriental  Languages.  Instruction  is  given  three  times 
a  week  to  those  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  may  de- 
sire it. 


9.   Natural  History. 

This  Department,  now  wholly  elective,  was  under  the  care 
of  Asa  Gray,  M.  D.,  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  History. 

The  course  was  attended  by  fifty-four  Students  of  the 
Junior  Class  ;  and  the  instruction  was  given  by  recitations  from 
a  text-book,  lectures,  followed  by  oral  and  written  examina- 
tions, and  during  the  Second  Term  also  by  practical  exercises, 
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—  each  Student  being  occupied  in  the  lecture-room  one  hour 
for  three  days  in  the  week  throughout  the  First  Term,  and  for 
five  days  in  the  week  throughout  the  Second  Term,  or  six  to 
eight  hours  in  May  and  June.  The  subjects  were,  Systematic 
Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 


10.    Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

A  course  of  twenty-four  Lectures  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology of  Yertebrated  Animals  was  delivered  during  the  First 
Term,  also  a  course  of  eleven  Lectures  on  Comparative  Em- 
bryology during  the  Second  Term,  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Class,  and  to  members  of  the  Professional  Schools,  by  Jeffries 
Wyman,  M.  D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy.  The  Lec- 
tures were  given  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  12  M.  Dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  First  Term,  fifty  members  of  the 
Junior  Class  attended  recitations  from  a  text-book  in  Phys- 
iology on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  12  A.  M. 


11.   Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

The  instruction  in  this  Department  was  given  by  Josiah  P. 
Cooke,  A.M.,  Erving  Professor,  and  George  A.  Hill,  A.  B., 
Tutor  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  During  the  First  Term,  the 
Sophomore  Class  studied  Cooke's  Chemical  Physics,  reciting  in 
three  divisions  twice  each  week,  and  passing  two  private  exami- 
nations during  the  Term.  In  the  Second  Term  the  same  Class 
studied  "  The  First  Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy,"  and 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  preceding  Term,  passing  the  usual 
public  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  also  at- 
tended a  course  of  Lectures,  one  each  week,  on  General 
Chemistry. 

Those  of  the  Junior  Class  wTho  elected  this  department  at- 
tended during  the  whole  year  a  course  of  instruction  in  Prac- 
tical Chemistry,  giving  their  attendance  in  the  Laboratory  six 
hours  each  week  in  addition  to  the  three  regular  hours  of  reci- 
tation. The  text-book  used  was  Galloway's  Qualitative  Chem- 
ical Analysis,  but  the  course  of  study  is  specially  directed  to 
train  the  faculties  of  observation  and  to  teach  the  methods  of 
scientific  study,  and  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction 
is  necessarily  oral.  The  course  of  Lectures  on  General  Chem- 
istry begun  in  the  Second  Term  of  the  Sophomore  was  con- 
tinued during  the  First  Term  of  the  Junior  Year,  two  each 
week  until  the  end  of  the  Term. 
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12.   Physics. 

' ".'During  the  past  academical  year,  instruction  in  this  De- 
partment was  conducted  by  Joseph  Lovering,  A.  M.,  Hollis 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  George 
A.  Hill,  A.  B.,  Tutor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

The  whole  Junior  Class  recited  to  Mr.  Hill  three  times  a 
week  during  the  First  and  Second  Terms  ;  and  read  Her- 
schel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy  and  Lardner's  Course  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  [Optics].  This  Class  was  examined  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Term  in  both  books. 

The  Class  was  divided  into  three  Divisions  ;  and  each  Di- 
vision remained  with  the  instructor  one  hour  at  every  exercise  ; 
in  all  nine  hours  a  week. 

The  Senior  Class  attended  a  course  of  thirty  Lectures  given 
by  Professor  Lovering  on  Physics  and  Experimental  Philos- 
ophy. The  Junior  Class  attended  a  similar  course  of  thirty 
Lectures.  The  whole  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Department, 
which  extends  through  two  years,  consists  of  about  sixty  Lec- 
tures of  one  hour  each  ;  or  one  Lecture  to  each  Class  for 
every  week  of  both  Terms.  The  subjects  last  year  were  Optics, 
Acoustics,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Electro-Magnetism,  &c. 
These  Lectures  are  always  attended  by  some  members  of  the 
Scientific  and  Professional  Schools. 


-    13.   Mathematics. 

The  instruction  in  this  Department  was  given  by  Benjamin 
Peirce,  LL.  D.,  Perkins  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathe- 
matics; James  Mills  Peirce,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  ;  and  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  A.  M.,   Tutor. 

The  Freshman  Class  recited  in  four  sections  three  times  in 
the  week,  throughout  the  year,  and  in  two  sections,  once  in 
the  week,  from  the  following  text-books :  Peirce's  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  and  Peirce's  Algebra. 

The  Sophomore  Class  recited  in  four  sections  three  times 
in  the  week,  throughout  the  year,  from  the  following  text- 
books: Peirce's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  Puckle's 
Conic  Sections. 

Instruction  was  given  to  those  who  elected  Mathematics  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  years  by  lectures  and  recitations,  on 
three  days  in  the  week,  throughout  the  year,  in  the  Differ- 
ential, Imaginary,  Integral,  and  Residual  Calculuses  and  the 
Calculus  of  Quaternions,  and  in  the  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Mechanics  and  Astronomy. 
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II.     PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

1.  Divinity  School. 

The  Divinity  School  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  George  R.  Noyes,  D.  D.,  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  Languages,  and  Dexter  Lecturer  on  Sacred 
Literature;  the  Rev.  Oliver  Stearns,  D.  D.,  Parkman  Pro- 
fessor of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  the  Pastoral  Care,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Christian  Theology ;  the  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Hedge, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  the  Rev.  James 
F.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Religion  and  Christian 
Doctrine. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Divinity  School  occupies 
three  years.  The  School  consists  of  three  Classes  :  the  Jun- 
ior, Middle,  and  Senior. 

Each  Professor  attends  exercises  with  each  of  the  Classes 
through  the  year.  The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  be- 
tween them  as  follows.  To  the  Parkman  Professor  are  allotted 
the  branches  of  Natural  Religion,  Christian  Ethics,  Church 
Polity,  the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons,  and  the  Du- 
ties of  the  Pastoral  Office,  together  with  several  exercises  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  To  the  Hancock  Professor,  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  the  Criticism  and  In- 
terpretation of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and  the  He- 
brew Language.  The  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  gives 
instruction  in  that  department.  The  Professor  of  Natural 
Religion  and  Christian  Doctrine  gives  instruction  concerning 
the  different  Natural  Religions  and  in  Doctrinal  Theology.  The 
Hancock  Professorship  is  left  vacant  by  the  decease  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  Noyes. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  and  Middle  Classes  have  a 
course  of  preaching  during  the  whole  year  in  the  Chapel  of 
Divinity  Hall.  They  also  have  an  evening  meeting  once  a 
week  alternately  for  prayer  and  religious  conversation,  and 
for  extemporaneous  debate  on  given  questions. 

The  number  of  students  through  the  year  was  23. 


2.   Law  School. 

During  the  First  Term  of  the  academic  year  1867-68,  the 
Law  School  was  continued  under  the  superintendence  of  Joel 
Parker,  LL.  D.,  Royall  Professor  of  Law  ;  Theophilus  Parsons, 
LL.  D.,  Dane  Professor  of  Law ;  and  Emory  Washburn,  LL.  D., 
Bussey  Professor  of  Law.     At  the  close   of  the  First  Term 
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Prof.  Parker  resigned,  and  Nathaniel  Holmes,  A.M.,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  was  appointed  to  the  place  at  the 
close  of  the  Second  Term. 

The  Roy  all  Professor  delivered  Lectures  upon  the  Law  of 
Bailments  and  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

The  Dane  Professor  has  delivered  Lectures  upon  Black- 
stone's  and  Kent's  Commentaries,  Shipping,  Admiralty,  and 
Insurance,  Notes  and  Bills,  and  Partnership. 

The  Bussey  Professor  has  delivered  Lectures  upon  the 
Law  of  Real  Property,  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Criminal  Law  and 
Domestic  Relations,  and  Equity  Pleading  and  Evidence. 

Two  courses  of  Lectures  upon  International  Law  were  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.  D. 

As  there  have  been  no  new  arrangements  in  relation  to  the 
organization  of  the  School  or  the  course  of  instruction,  the 
Faculty  have  nothing  to  add  to  their  previous  reports  on  these 
subjects,  and  therefore  adopt  the  language  of  their  last  re- 
port. 

As  stated  in  their  last  report,  ten  Lectures  are  delivered  in 
each  week,  with  occasional  extra  Lectures,  generally  from  text- 
books designated ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  Lectures  examina- 
tions are  made,  by  inquiry  of  the  students  as  to  cases  or 
principles  presented  to  them  in  connection  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Lecture.  The  Faculty  continue  this  method  of 
examination,  being  convinced  that  no  other  would  meet  so 
satisfactorily  the  wants  of  the  School. 

A  Moot  Court  has  been  held  each  week  by  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors. The  Law  Faculty  repeat  the  expression  of  their 
confidence  in  the  great  utility  of  these  courts.  That  they 
must  be  especially  useful  to  the  students  engaged  in  them 
as  counsel  is  obvious.  But  they  are  almost  equally  profitable 
to  others  who  investigate  the  questions  presented,  and  indeed 
to  all  who  attend  them  and  make  use  of  the  opportunities 
they  offer  to  learn  to  take  notes  readily  and  accurately.  By 
a  recent  change,  the  Moot  Courts  are  now  held  by  all  the  Pro- 
fessors instead  of  by  one  only ;  and  students  in  the  Senior  Class 
are  required  to  prepare,  and  read  before  the  School  and  the 
Professors,  written  opinions  upon  questions  of  law  assigned 
for  examination,  and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  Plead- 
ing. 

Clubs  for  discussion  and  debate,  and  for  the  argument  of 
cases,  have  been  continued  by  the  students.  The  Faculty 
regard  them  as  eminently  useful,  and  provide  for  them  all  the 
facilities  and  encouragement  in  their  power. 

Prizes  for  Dissertations  have  been  awarded  as  before. 

The  number  of  students  attending  at  the  First  Term  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  at  the  Second  Term  one  hun- 
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dred  and  one.     They  came  from  twenty  of  the  United  States, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  degree  of  LL.  B.  was  conferred  at  Commencement  upon 
sixty  students. 


This  School  was  under  the  superintendence  of 

D.  Humphreys  Storer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence  ; 

J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Shattuck  Professor  of  Morbid  Anat- 
omy ; 

Henry  I.  Bowditch,  M.  D.,  Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  ; 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  ; 

George  C.  Shattuck,  M.  D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  ; 

Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  ; 

Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  ; 

John  Bacon,  M.  D.,  University  Professor  of  Chemistry  ; 

Charles  E.  Brown-Sequard,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Pathology ; 

Charles  E.  Buckingham,  M.  D.,  Adj.  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine ; 

Calvin  Ellis,  M.  D.,  Adj.  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  ; 

R.  M.  Hodges,  M.  D.,  Adj.  Professor  of  Surgery; 

James  C.  White,  M>  D.,  Adj.  Professor  of  Chemistry; 

David  W.  Cheever,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  ; 

Josiah  G.  Lombard,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

The  Medical  School  was  conducted  by  the  above-named  Pro- 
fessors, at  the  Medical  College  in  North  Grove  Street,  Boston. 
The  instruction  was  given  by  Courses  of  Lectures,  delivered  by 
the  several  Professors  in  their  respective  Departments.  The 
Lectures  begin  annually  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November, 
and  continue  four  months,  or  seventeen  weeks.  The  students 
also  attend  the  practice  of  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 

The  number  of  students  attending  Medical  Lectures  in  the 
session  of  1867-68  was  three  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  above  School  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Medical  Stu- 
dents, Undergraduates  not  being  permitted  to  attend. 

Instruction  is  also  given  during  the  summer  at  the  Medical 
College,  by  means  of  recitations  and  Lectures,  and  at  the 
hospitals  and  dispensary.  The  summer  course  begins  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  course,  and  continues  till  November.  There 
is  a  vacation  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 
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4.   Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  School  of  Mining 
and  Practical  Geology. 

This  institution  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  under  the 
superintendence  of 

Benjamin  Peirce,  LL.  D.,  Perkins  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Mathematics  ; 

Asa  Gray,  M.  D.,  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  History  ; 

Joseph  Lovering,  A.M.,  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  ; 

Jeffries  Wyman,  M.  D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy  ; 

Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.  D.,  Rumford  Professor  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  ; 

Josiah  P.  Cooke,  A.  M.,  Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  ; 

Henry  L.  Eustis,  A.  M.,  Lawrence  Professor  of  Engineering. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraced  systematic  practical  ex- 
ercises in  the  several  Laboratories  of  Professors  Wyman,  Gray, 
and  Gibbs  ;  instruction  in  Engineering  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Eustis  ;  recitations  ;  and  Lectures. 

The  Lectures  were  as  follows :  — 

Three,  by  Professor  Gibbs,  on  the  Spectroscope.  These 
Lectures  were  attended  by  members  of  the  Scientific  School. 

All  the  courses  of  Lectures  of  the  Academic  Department 
are  open  to  Scientific  Students. 

The  average  number  of  Special  Students  in  all  Depart- 
ments of  the  School,  throughout  the  year,  was  forty-nine. 


5.  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College. 

Professor  L.  Agassiz  has  resumed  his  position  at  the  Mu- 
seum. The  usual  Lectures  and  special  instruction  in  the  Zo- 
ological and  Geological  Departments  of  the  Scientific  School 
were  given  at  the  Museum  by  Professor  Agassiz.  The  spe- 
cial students  receive  their  instruction  gratuitously. 

The  Lectures  were  attended  by  the  Senior  Class,  and  a 
number  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts. 


6.    Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  objects  of  the  Observatory  are  to  furnish  accurate  and 
systematic  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Astronomical  Science,  to  co-operate  in  Geodetical  and 
Nautical  Surveys,  in  Meteorological  and  Magnetical  Investiga- 
tions, to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  tables  useful  in  Nav- 
5 
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igation,  and,  in  general,  to  promote  the  progress  of  knowledge 
in  Astronomy  and  the  kindred  sciences.  To  aid  in  effecting 
these  objects,  provision  is  made  for  publishing  the  observations 
and  Directors'  Reports,  and  for  increasing  the  Library. 

Practical  Astronomy  and  the  use  of  Astronomical  Instru- 
ments will  be  taught  at  the  Observatory,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Win- 
lock,  Director  of  the  Observatory  and  Phillips  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 


III.    UNIVERSITY    LECTURES. 

Courses  of  Lectures,  open  to  all  graduates  of  colleges  and 
public  school  teachers  who  entered  their  names,  to  persons 
connected  with  the  University  except  undergraduates,  and  to 
others  on  the  payment  of  five  dollars  a  term,  were  delivered 
during  the  year  1867-68,  by  Henry  W.  Williams,  M.  D.  ; 
John  E.  Tyler,  M.  D. ;  James  E.  Oliver,  A.  M. ;  Burt  G. 
Wilder,  M.  D. ;  James  M.  Crafts,  S.  B. ;  Haskett  Derby,  M.  D. ; 
Henry  K.  Oliver,  M.  D.  ;  and  George  Derby,  M.  D. 
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II 


Summary  of  Undergraduates,  Professional  Students, 
and  Resident  Graduates,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Academical  Year  1867-68. 

Undergraduates . 

Seniors         -         - 79 

Juniors    -  -        - Ill 

Sophomores          -         -        -         -                  -         -  133 

Freshmen -  156 


479 

Professional  Students  and  Resident  Graduates. 

Theological  Students 23 

Law  Students 125 

Students  attending  the  Medical  Lectures       -         -  330 

Special  Students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  49 

Resident  Graduates 14 

541 
Total        ....  1,020 
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III. 

Academic  Honors  and  Prizes  for  the  Year  1867-68. 

1.  Deturs. 

The  following  students  receive  presents  of  books,  called 
"  Deturs,"  from  the  donation  of  Edward  Hopkins,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  academic  year. 


Juniors  of  1868-69. 


Samuel  Emmons  Brown, 
Charles  Acton  Drew, 
Charles  Cooke  Emott, 


Henry  Parkman, 

William  Master  Spackman, 

Roger  Wolcott. 


Sophomores  of  1868  -  69. 


William  Henry  Aiken, 
Albert  Mallard  Barnes, 
Clarence  Hereford  Berry, 
William  Willard  Boyd, 
Samuel  Brearley, 
William  Elwood  Byerly, 
Virgil  Roscoe  Connor, 
Israel  Putnam  Dana, 
Francis  Barrett  Daniels, 
Horace  Edward  Deming, 
Wm.  Ellery  Channing  Eustis, 
Jabez  Fox, 
Alfred  Newell  Fuller, 
George  Minot  Garland, 
Theodore  Clarence  Gleason, 
Eugene  Bigelow  Hagar, 
William  Robert  Hooper, 
George  Irving  Jones, 
William  Neil  King, 
Walter  Cranston  Larned, 
Kenneth  Mcintosh, 


George  Prescott  Montague, 
Simon  Obermeyer, 
Theodore  Moody  Osborne, 
Edward  Douglas  Pearce, 
James  Russell  Reed, 
John  Reynolds, 
Sylvester  Warren  Rice, 
Harvey  Newton  Shepard, 
Michael  Henry  Simpson, 
Theophilus  Gilman  Smith, 
George  Leverett  Stowell, 
Henry  Clark  Townsend, 
Hamilton  McKown  Twombly, 
Joseph  Rhoads  Walter, 
William  Rotch  Ware, 
Joseph  Weatherhead  Warren, 
John  Henry  Wheeler, 
Charles  Leavitt  Beals  Whitney, 
William  Fiske  Whitney, 
Byron  Crane  Williams. 
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2.  Exhibition,  October  22,  1867. 

SENIOR   PERFORMANCES. 
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Frederick  Brooks, 
James  Henry  Davenport, 
Henderson  Inches  Dehon, 
Frederick  Guion  Ireland, 
William  Humphrey  Nash, 
William  Cowper  Simmons, 
Henry  Pearl  Talmadge, 


A  Dissertation. 

Do. 
A  Latin  Disquisition. 
A  Disquisition. 

Do. 
An  English  Oration. 
A  Dissertation. 


JUNIOR  PERFORMANCES. 


George  Homer  Ball, 
James  Albert  Dodge, 
William  Gallagher, 
Henry  Howland, 
Alfred  Goodale  Lamson, 
Robert  Alder  McLeod, 
Robert  Swain  Morison, 
James  Jefferson  Myers, 
William  Hunter  Orcutt, 
Benj.  Lowell  Merrill  Tower, 
Joseph  Bangs  Warner, 
Augustus  Everett  Willson, 


A  Latin  Version. 
An  English  Version. 
A  Greek  Dialogue. 
An  English  Version. 
A  Greek  Version. 
A  Latin  Version. 
A  Greek  Dialogue. 
A  Latin  Version. 
An  English  Dialogue. 
A  Latin  Version. 
An  English  Dialogue. 
An  English  Version. 


3.  Exhibition,  May  5,  1868. 


SENIOR    PERFORMANCES. 


James  Barr  Ames, 
Albert  Holmes  Ammidown, 
John  Francis  Casey, 
Charles  Fletcher  Dole, 
Alden  Bradford  Farnham, 
William  Thomas  Reid, 
Josiah  Lafayette  Seward, 
Moses  Jones  Wentworth, 


A  Latin  Dissertation. 
A  Dissertation. 
A  Disquisition. 
An  Oration. 
A  Dissertation. 
A  Disquisition. 
A  Dissertation. 
A  Disquisition. 


JUNIOR    PERFORMANCES. 


Henry  Franklin  Burt, 
Charles  Norman  Fay, 
Arthur  Irving  Fiske, 


An  English  Version. 
A  Latin  Version. 
Do. 
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Russell  Gray, 

Henry  Barker  Hill, 

William  Pepperrell  Montague, 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody, 

Henry  Ware  Putnam, 

Francis  Rawle, 

Mark  Sibley  Severance, 

George  Clark  Travis, 

Samuel  Epes  Turner, 


A  Greek  Version. 
An  English  Version. 

Do. 
A  Greek  Version. 

Do. 
An  English  Version. 
A  Greek  Version. 
A  Latin  Version. 
An  English  Version. 


4.    Commencement,  July  15,  1868. 

William  Cowper  Simmons, 

An  Oration  (summa  cum  laude) 

Charles  Fletcher  Dole, 

Do.                  do.         do. 

Milton  Reed, 

An  Oration. 

Paul  Wentworth, 

A  Dissertation. 

Frederick  Brooks, 

Do. 

Moses  Williams, 

Do. 

James  Barr  Ames, 

Do. 

Albert  Holmes  Ammidown, 

Do. 

Henry  Pearl  Talmadge, 

A  Disquisition. 

James  Henry  Davenport, 

Do. 

William  Humphrey  Nash, 

An  Essay. 

Isaac  Homer  Sweetser, 

Do. 

Josiah  Lafayette  Seward, 

Do. 

Aaron  Marshall  Elliott, 

Do. 

Walter  Wood, 

Do. 

John  Hillis, 

Do. 

George  Ferdinand  Becker, 

Do. 

John  Tilton  Busiel, 

Do. 

Moses  Jones  Wentworth, 

Do. 

John  Todhunter, 

Do. 

William  Lane  Swift, 

Do. 

Charles  William  Durham, 

Do.. 

5.  Bowdoin  Prize  Dissertations. 
Resident  Graduates. 

None. 


Class  of  1868. 

Charles  Sedgwick  Hunt,  a  First  Prize. 
Charles  Fletcher  Dole,  a  Second  Prize. 
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Present  Senior  Class. 


Robert  Alder  McLeod,  a  First  Prize. 
Henry  Barker  Hill,  a  Second  Prize. 


6.  Bow doin  Prizes  for  Latin  and  Greek  Composition, 
Present  Senior  Class. 

Robert  Alder  McLeod,  for  Greek  Prose. 
Arthur  Irving  Fiske,  for  Latin  Prose. 


7.  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution. 
First  Prizes. 

Richard  Theodore  Greener,  of  present  Junior  Class. 
Godfrey  Morse,  of  present  Junior  Class. 

Second  Prizes. 

James  Jefferson  Myers,  of  present  Senior  Class. 
Nathaniel  Childs,  of  present  Senior  Class. 
Charles  Gershom  Falls,  of  the  Class  of  1868. 


8.  Prizes  for  Beading. 

Present  Senior  Class. 

Robert  Alder  McLeod,  a  Second  Prize. 
George  Edmands  Merrill,  a  Third  Prize. 
Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  a  Third  Prize. 

9.  Prize  Dissertations  in  the  Law  School. 

William  Blaikie,  a  First  Prize. 
Robert  Pinckney  Harlow,  a  Second  Prize. 
George  Philip  Dutton,  a  First  Prize. 
George  Handy  Bates,  a  Second  Prize. 
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10.  Degrees  in  Course. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1868    -        -        -        -  76 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  former  Classes     -  6 
Masters  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1865       -        -        -        -24 

Masters  of  Arts  of  former  Classes         -     .    -        -         - '.  15 

Graduates  in  the  Divinity  School 7 

Doctors  of  Medicine    -         -         -                  -         -        -  87 

Bachelors  of  Laws 59 

Bachelors  of  Science  -                 8 

Total 282 


11.  Honorary  Degrees. 

Masters  of  Arts. 

Horatio  Parnell  Tuttle,  of  Washington. 

Henry  Willard  Williams,  of  Boston. 

Joseph  Winlock,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

Doctors  of  Laws. 

Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 

Court  of  Massachusetts. 
Andrew  Atkinson  Humphreys,  Major-General  U.  S.  Army. 
Charles  Henry  Davis,  Rear- Admiral  U.  S.  Navy. 
James  McCosh,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
Evangelinus  Apostolides  Sophocles,  Professor  in  Harvard 

University. 
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IV. 

Committees  of  Examination  for  the  Year  1868. 


GENERAL    COMMITTEES. 

1.    Committee  for  Visiting  the  University. 


The  President  and  Secretary 

of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
His    Honor,    the    Lieutenant- 
Governor, 
The  President  of  the  Senate, 
The   Speaker   of   the    House 
of  Representatives, 


The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 

Education, 
Rev.  James  Walker,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.  D. 
David  H.  Mason,  Esq. 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Thayer,  D.  D. 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D. 


2.   To  Visit  the  Library,  $c. 


William  Gray,  Esq. 
Winslow  Lewis,  M.  D. 
Benjamin  S.  Rotch,  Esq. 
Rev.  Reuben  T.  Robinson, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Esq. 
Charles  Folsom,  Esq. 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.  D. 
Charles  Deane,  Esq. 
Franklin  Haven,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  William  Hague,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Jas.  W.  Thompson,  D.  D. 
Edward  S.  Rand,  Esq. 
Rev.  Richard  M.  Hodges. 


William  F.  Poole,  Esq. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Esq. 
James  T.  Fields,  Esq. 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks, 
Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Esq. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D. 
C.  H.  Dalton,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Dunbar,  Esq. 
William  R.  Ware,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  P.  Cleaveland,  D.  D, 
Frederic  A.  Lane,  Esq. 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D. 


3.    On  the  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  William  Minot,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Hon.  William  A.  Richardson,  Theodore  Lyman,  Esq. 

Hon.  Francis  Cogswell,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Esq. 

Henry  Lee,  Esq.  Lewis  Stackpole,  Esq. 

4.    On  Elections. 

Henry  Lee,  Esq.  Hon.  William  A.  Richardson, 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Churchill,        David  H.  Mason,  Esq. 
Hon.  George  M.  Brooks, 
6 
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SPECIAL    COMMITTEES. 

1.  For  Examination  in  the  Greek  Language. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Esq.  James  C.  Merrill,  Esq. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  William  Everett,  Esq. 

Epes  S.  Dixwell,  Esq.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq. 

Charles  K.  Dillaway,  Esq.  Alpheus  Crosby,  Esq. 
Joseph  S.  Ropes,  Esq. 

2.  For  Examination  in  the  Latin  Language. 

Hon.  George  M.  Brooks,  John  Noble,  Esq. 

Francis  Gardner,  LL.  D.  Robert  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Abner  J.  Phipps,  Esq.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  John  C.  Ropes,  Esq. 

3.  For  Examination  in  the  Modern  Languages. 

Rev.  James  F.  Clarke,  D.  D.  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop, 

Charles  F.  Bradford,  Esq.  Luther  Parks,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Shackford,  Ferdinand  Bocher,  Esq. 

Hon.  G.  Washington  Warren,  Albert  C.  Maggi,  Esq. 

Rev.  David  G.  Haskins,  Horace  H.  Coolidge,  Esq. 

Thomas  W.  Parsons,  M.  D.  Adams  S.  Hill,  Esq. 
William  P.  Jar  vis,  Esq. 

4.  For  Examination  in  Rhetoric  and  Grammar. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall, 

George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.  Edward  J.  Biddle,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  N.  Murdock,  D.  D.  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  Esq. 
Calvin  G.  Page,  M.  D.  Rev.  Dexter  S.  King. 

5.  For  Examination  in  the  Mathematics. 

Hon.  William  A.  Richardson,  John  D.  Runkle,  Esq. 

Philip  H.  Sears,  Esq.  Chauncey  Wright,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  H.  Means,  Hon.  Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr. 

I.  Sumner  Wheeler,  Esq.  Rev.  Frederic  N.  Knapp. 
Benjamin  A.  Gould,  Ph.D. 

6.  For  Examination  in  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Logic,  and 
Political  Economy. 

Rev.  Lorenzo  R.  Thayer,  D.  D.  Rev.  John  C.  Stockbridge,D.D. 
Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow,  D.  D.   Hon.  Samuel  E.  Sewall, 
Francis  Bassett,  Esq.  Hon.  Solomon  Lincoln. 

Hon.  Willard  Phillips,  LL.  D. 
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7.  For  Examination  in  Physics. 

Hon.  John  W.  Bacon,  William  S.  Whitwell,  Esq. 

John  B.  Henck,  Esq.  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Hon.  John  Lowell,  George  0.  Shattuck,  Esq. 

Henry  Ware,  Esq.  Edmund  Quincy,  Jr.,  Esq. 

8.  For  Examination  in  History, 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Churchill,  Charles  Deane,  Esq. 

Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  Joseph  R.  Webster,  M.  D. 

Rev.  John  H.  Morison,  D.  D.  James  B.  Thayer,  Esq. 

C.  C.  Haze  well,  Esq.  William  H.  Whitmore,  Esq. 

9.    For  Examination  in  Moral  Philosophy  and  Christian 

Evidences. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker, 

Rev.  Edwards  A.  Park,  D.  D.  Rev.  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  D.  D.  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Stevens, 

William  H.  Brooks,  Esq.  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain. 

10.  For  Examination  in  Chemistry, 

Hon.  Darwin  E.  Ware,  James  S.  Green,  M.  D. 

Hon.  Alfred  Hitchcock,  M.  D.  John  A.  Lamson,  M.  D. 
Benjamin  S.  Shaw,  M.  D.         Charles  H.  Allen,  M.  D. 
LeBaron  Russell,  M.  D.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

11.  For  Examination  in  Natural  History. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.  D.        Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq.  Henry  Wheatland,  M.  D. 

Rev.  John  L.  Russell,  Samuel  H.  Scudder,  Esq. 

12.  For  Visiting  the  Observatory. 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Esq.  David  Sears,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Nathaniel  Thayer,  Esq.  Joseph  Coolidge,  Esq. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq.  John  J.  Dixwell,  Esq. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  LL.  D.  Henry  A.  Whitney,  Esq. 

Henry  C.  Perkins,  M.D.  James  M.  Barnard,  Esq. 

13.  For  Visiting  the  Divinity  School. 

Rev.  Rollin  H.  Neale,  D.  D.     Rev.  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Thayer,  D.  D.  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning,  Rev.  William  Newell,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Artemas  B.  Muzzey,  Rev.  Willard  F.  Mallalieu. 
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14.  For  Visiting  the  Law  School. 

Hon.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.  D.  Hon.  Thomas  Russell, 
Hon.  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  Hon.  Benjamin  Dean, 

Sidney  Bartlett,  LL.  D.  William  C.  Endicott,  Esq. 

Hon.  Peleg  W.  Chandler,         Henry  W.  Muzzey,  Esq. 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine,  Paul  Willard,  Esq. 

Hon.  John  P.  Healy, 

15.  For  Visiting  the  Medical  School. 

Winslow  Lewis,  M.  D.  William  Read,  M.  D. 

Samuel  Cabot,  M.  D.  Charles  G.  Putnam,  M.  D. 

George  Hayward,  M.  D.  George  H.  Lyman,  M.  D. 

Ezra  Palmer,  M.  D.  Buckminster  Brown,  M.  D. 

16.  For  Visiting  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  School 
of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology. 

Hon.  Nath.  B.  Shurtleff,  M.  D.  Robert  W.  Hooper,  M.  D. 
James  Lawrence,  Esq.  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 

Benjamin  S.  Rotch,  Esq.  Lemuel  Shaw,  Esq. 

John  M.  Fessenden,  Esq.  Charles  Pickering,  M.  D. 


